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ANTIQUITY AND EVOLUTION OF ART IN INDIA. 

KY 

C. Sivmramamtrti, ii. a. (Hons.), 

Madras. 

(Continued hom page 314, Vol. VIII, 1*1- iv.) 

In the Upamiiibhavap«apaiicalttiha prince Nandivardhana is 
retried to have learnt a number of art?. 

<n5Firfrtf?rPi ‘fe Mftuidc qrfevffcqfajRHffl «®i:f 
1 g*j qfmar. i ! Rpw ^ 5^259 
I <nn t§. — fsftjlMH. I 
«i34«i«fW ^a^nafln 1 

(The last mentioned and Naralaksanajiiana arc closely connected 
with citra.) Painters were also engager! to prepare the portraits 
of princes and princesses of marriageable age tn be sent round to 
various kingdoms. This activity of artists is frequently mentioned 
in literature. In the Kath&saritsdgara we have many instances 
of such pictures being brought and one example may be 
cited. 

lf« idWRetwia « ftar ««i l 
sFQtRTwg; 025 fefadFf. &m. II 

K. S.S., Lamb. XII, Tarahga xiii, SI. 14. 
In the TiUkamafijari Mcghavahana is described as spending his 
time in looking at pictures of suitable princesses brought (or his 
inspection. 

I T.M..p. 15. 

There aho appear to have been special capiblc women called 
Silpinis preparing and carrying pictures to lovers as given by 
Pandarivihvila 

flytrind jtr ^ ^ l 

femngiwi: rfift q*n II 

Dutikarmaprak^a, p. 26. 
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In all sucli cases the pictures were real portraits having SadrSya 
(likeness to the original) as described in the KathasaritsSgara. 







aif* I 



»T#qqsfa fclSl: I 



ari«f si & feta ii 
asifewfaFT ?TFrft«pfc i 

feS%?T ar & II 

a ^acji ly i 

wrawi *wii*ife n 

«pi jair qqfe i? *ff: l 

ara ii 

K. S. S.. Lamb. XII, Taranga xxxiv, Si 79, 82. 
Tliese arc very well known as Viddhacitras in the Silpa texts and 
mentioned in the Tilakamanjari many limes specifically by that 
name. 






T. M.,p. 13 3. 

*dl<5|s«*4n: ^1 «iai: 

HSFfts*'! qft'qifaaft: 

i«i‘q *t4i(4tg*noRRifogi 



gftsjwriqa iyld Rotter fegqqi<ji t qisi*q w^g«R3RtI^si 

| T M., p. 319. 

The name ViddhasSJabhafijika similarly means 'Portrait Statuette.’ 
That these pictures were done from life is gathered trom the des- 
cription oi the praudha drawing from life in the Padatatfitaka. 

•CTfttflrirNBFgSfof^ f^TTITf^EI 

qfefiBft ftsqi (e^ i p . 3. 

In the Kathasaritsagara it is given that a particular figure is carved 
on the model ol the features ol a certain princess noted fee her 
beauty whom the artist had seen and noted. 
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*JeSff$-tl *n>nfe mfejpftra: $cTT || 

at a^HfcW^ll I 

mwd^ftq ii 

K. S. S.. Lamb. XVIII, Tarings iv. SI. 139-14. 
When art was so popular and served such a useful purpose it is 
no wonder that even womenfolk specialised in it. In fact they 
so much excelled in beautiful line drawing that we have it 
given in the Viddhasabbhafijika that a woman alone could do 
exquisite line work. 

K a tomtft tenPfoatss qfcww: n A Ct i. 

Leisure hours of ladies or gentle birth were spent in the drawing 
and painting of their lords when they were away from home on 
journey or on business. This might have been to amuse them- 
selves in the absence of their husbands or Id gazing longer and 
more freely at the laces of their spouses in picture which they 
could nol do in actual life because of the laws of uicdesty. The 
Kukminiharana-Ili.'tmrg.i shows this useful purpose of pictures in 
the lines— 

(da: Hforfa ywSvwmw i *) 

tfWl — ^ ^ sRiRTC n(dfi*a^tKiPia 

q?aw 5«nwdiWlMw at wfiftfluaRsfo i 

ftamift I (Act HI. In Rupakaja(ka of Vatsaraj* ) 
which seem to echoe the speech of Malavild in the Malaviki- 
gnimitra— 

qfa ! a? i w&. am a ftg'anftn 

mv ft*n8cTftwna*$$t utfi i Act. iv. 

We have instances of ladies painting their lovers in the Nerai- 
nirvana, the Harivitasa, the Srngaradlianadaltavya and the Katha- 
saritsagara. 

aig^pwTmTW. ftfai 

aft a «wft m. I 

tfforaftfafa asftwwft 11 

Neminirvina, IX, 30. 
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JTjfa ptfofecTW SPRTO*1 

af# osfcir 

aa apqi ll Harivilisa, V, 12 



3TT3l^i & ftqclfd -}*I fll qffeqi^l qi 

fa(5ci3 ai WF* ffclRfl I Megha. II, SI. 18. 
snSTqifBrT^a: aifta^iqi^iai^rTi^ 
fq ; sq[3wwi2qi3 yratorl tiWIii q<f^ I 
^oei4R'MfgRfl^i3)%qp{iRfq & 3^^ 

inn *q qf^q#%»3 §^<ft »rafaeral*%: ll 

Srnglradhanadasataka, SI. 40. 



The proficiency of ordinary housewives in painting and other 
arts was thus very great; in fact it was so great that it was 
only eclipsed by the cleverness and high artistic skill ol the pro- 
fessional adepts in art like the Citracaryas and other painters and 
the prostitutes that specialised in all the fine arts— music, dance, 
painting etc. Of the impetus given to a cultivation of fine arts 
in the case of Vesyartganas the most eloquent authoritative evi- 
dence is in the line of the Artha&stra ot Kautilya 







3j(TO *q (?i a i *i i ft qnqqii sufRjfiqsfliqjfig Hi^qfTl 

?RqtJ33Rr3f|q 3^ I Vol. I., T. S. S., Chap. II, Adh. 17. Pra- 



karana 44. p. 305. 



The verse in the Syngarattkika ot Rudrabhatta 

m gfo qqt 

« e*3 fs^qqiq awd I 

b g ^ri^qf^jmQiTiisoii 

qwwfft qivqq^iqj^rai «fll II SL 7. 



shows us that the harlots were adepts in all the fine arts. The fine 
artistic sense of the VeSyinganas is seen in the description of the 
beautiful floor decorations in the Macro's house given in the 
Padata^itaka. 
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f^RWfllH . . . <nRTOflflVlft 



^rtiiWRlfl. I p. 12. 

In Ihc Dhuitavijasariwuda we are (old that colours are being pre- 
pared (ground) for pointing. 



«WSI#r I R«l% vfrfiT: I p . 8. 



(These colours were obviously used for floral decorations on 
breasts of women in the place of Kasturi etc.) 



'rhe Mfcchakatika gives us a vivid picture cf the artistic taste 
of Vcsjahganiis. Visantasena knows the art ol painting. The 
Vi?as and Cells carry pictures of various persons whom they 
desire to bring together in the hdaaa's house. The courtesans 
Showed peculiar fondness to artists and CitrUcaryas and we have 
an instance of this swl of Icve in the Padaladitaka where Kusu- 
roSvatrka loves the painting master Sivasvainin. 

QVPflcr nwwwft— 1 

fonrS fmwifoi nfd JfSR. 3*3 — 5ft l p 25. 

K$emcndra echoes this in his verse in the KaMvilasa— 

q lMtyn iftst ftpft 1 

^Tg 5 ,< 53 Riai fromft *s*t 11 iv si. 14. 



Paintings were done genenilly on phalaka, pala cr bhitti. 
The last mentioned was the most popular. In u passage from 
the iffigaraprakisa it is given that pictures were drawn on 
banners as well. 



aiwi srg^r: rawt, wif Prat mmtt 

813 ttft 5 ^* I Vol. r, p. 394. Madras Mss. 

The Yaiastilakacampu mentions similar pictures (on banners) 

J Vol. I, p. 18. 



According to Mr. P. Brown and Dr. A. K. Coonraraswamy we 
have lots of these pictures on banners and flags lingering even 
today in Nepal, Tibet and other places. Even in India proper 
the dhvajastambhas in Hindu temples containing sculptured re- 
presentations of the vahanas of the deities are concrete represent- 
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ations of these banner pictures. There arc also, apart from the 
dhvajacitras, pictures on the ToranapapU and Rags carried about 
in Hindu temple processions. 

Of the themes cf paintings we have it given in the Silparatna 
that anything can be chosen as a subject. Thus the scope is very 
wide. Representations fioin contemporary life, landscapes, port- 
rails and mythological incidents were amongst the pictures 
painted. Of these special mention should be made of two— the 
Kimadcvapatu and the Yamapata. The former was a very popular 
ore with women and lovers especially and was kept in almost 
every house and also in royal palaces. The latter was a big 
canvas showing the horrors ol Hell taken through the streets by 
the Yamapnttika (picture show-man) who earned a living by 
exhibiting it to crowds of cagar naughty children who generally 
sorrounded and hounded him wherever he went. Mention of 
the picture of Cupid is profuse in Sanskrit literature. We have it 
spoken of in the Kadambari, in the Pradyumnabhyudaya, the 
Gathasapta&ti and in the Rat na vail. 

* fcrcfrn'ift&a: vntaro usta: i ks., p . 536. 

flirrafll — tffcl ! W) HTH HgMI'IW ? 

6i% ! m I tol W $9^ 

l «fW 

I Pradyumnabhyudaya, I. 

R WflWI** fROfl II 

[ irati: JIiT%3fenf^( q^qzsiqJlfiQai I 

Wnlft || ] 

GSthasaptaaatl, V, SL 58. 

5i*|R+I — r i ft cur «n=TW 

»T*WlSTC*tS«$& ft I Ratal vaH Act I. 
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The lines of the Harsacarita— 



wwJ* r *wrtNi55^i p- l3j - 

and Ihc passage in the Mudrarak$asa 

(an: m: I) 

TO— 

was anw TO&I ft I 

^ § afoapmro 5?f aft* || 




gforcs ^if^sn figqisi 5lc wittefTO i 
nr>f garsiaf ar na aqa 11 
aia ne qftffca aaqg sgsp^i 'tiaij <iraiR i Act i. 
arc among many that give us some account of the Yamapaja. 

The details of the methods of picture production arc also 
learnt by us through the numerous references to them in literature. 
Though they have been dealt with by me in detail tinder various 
other heads 1 shall just indicate here the outline of the working 
process through some typical references. First the Varnaka or 
cartoon is prepared to he transferred to the regular canvas. The 
canvas, colours and brushes being ready, the preliminary drawing 
is sketched with the vartika. In this case the sutrapala is all 
important since that prclirainaiy rough maiking decides the 
positions, poses and the formations of the figures that compose 
the picture. Then comes the colouring and the shading (variant) 
that gives the effect of modelling or relief to the figures. The 
final work is the unmilana or the revivification of the figure, by 
opening its eye* (working of pupil* etc.), which had lain lifeless 
so to say all the time for all practical purposes. The reference 
to the Varnaka in the verse of the Aryasaplasatl— 

ififSi q>: qofa gnj: | 

|| SL lg 9< 

is one of the many such found in literature. Similarly wc have 
the SutrapaU process given in the Rijutarangiiil of Kalhana, 
Suvrttatilaka of Kjemendra, Srngaradhanadakavya and the Kama* 
sundari. 
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3*a??RSqirrft toRsJsicnfe | 
geifiwultoa: li 

Rljalarangnl, VIII, 2587. 

eqe-rca «wi — 

SRfllfeW't 'E 5 gTi S&frri 
srfairfsHi^Uift ^WEiwroft: i 
ffFTcT^feFIl? HjfflsfiSTl 

W3#f73lSI^7I(i ttflft II Suvr.taliIaka.SL4I. 

wn f%i 

Ma'i'ROTit^w g?<fi teiwisfla: I 
%siflra3nififlFrew: 

Spigarailhanadaiataka, SI. 46. 

tptt — wnig’jflgfl- 

agTWTOW stwrai ei 'fiig^i 

*W7 »pft3F*R: 11 

Karnaiundari. Actl.SL 
In the last quoted verse we have vartani also given. The Gatlia- 
saptaSati tells us of the evanescent nature of the Vartildrekha 
preliminary sketch drawn with the vartiki (pencil). 

safa eWis*>i ftfaqi? — 

3 3 sn^tx F3l anawtffif feararesjarfa i 

a a qisi ** Orgat mw\ II vin, 56. 

[ OTTr&sfa w an?nqi^ifqfeqT^ I 
afigjs sRWt sfts-afo n ] 

The process ol vartana is nol so easily understood since the use 
of the word ‘Vartani* is itself ambiguous in literature. The 
Vartana that the Visnudharmottara speaks of is obviously shading. 
But in literature the word is used as meaning • application ’ of 
colour. In the VikramaAbadcvacarita, in the Kaipuraraanjari 
and in the Udayasundarikatha we have the word used in this 
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RWlnowaJK faw fti n 

Vikramiiikadevacatila, IV, si. 22. 
^Ppra: & Karpurcmaajari. p. 6. 

srai £ aifd^ioi «irafn vzw gsrre: i 

Udayasundarikatha, p. 100. 
The meaning of the word in the verses of Ralnakara 

^71: fl3feddf*f^fatfWl3tWlft«TcI3R: g$i>r || 

RftwiPffifim: i 

^ WfafoHK'n: Rra: ii 

Haravijaya. XXII. 96; XXXIII, 3. 
is again ambiguous; but here it might be taken to mean shading 
also. Of the importance of rekha in the picture, and in India a 
perfect outline is the lortc of the artist, there is a lot spoken. 
Ratnikara holds that good line work, a most difficult task, is a 
rarity. 

*WHK«n ffitJJ'tfa 3TR& | 

ssir ftfefog fawflfo m ii 

Haravijaya. XXXII, 70. 

Vamana speaks of the rekha as almost everything in a picture. 

<pi{j ft «Rpi nftftafnft i 

KaryilankSrasu t ravrtti, I, ii. 13. 
But, perfect modelling was also attempted in the pictures. Passages 
like 5t Cfifift'Mlify'J in the Sakuntala Act VI THtftft- 

ftq q^raajm«rfC'TS^fi57Pn fpmstfnt rfrifirajq^prftirafwnT.... 

WlfS?^t*l in the Tilakamanjari, p. 135, and ftriftldH&lireiyw- 

ftritaft m -prstfr in the 

Yahstilakacanipu (Vol. II, p. 312) all show 3 high sense of 
modelling possessed by our artistic ancestors. Varijasthiti or the 
proper arrangement of colour in particular appropriate combina- 
tions in particular places in a picture has also been stressed in 
the verse of Sri Harsa 
IX— 2 
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5t ^fd^TR' ; '73^rW' *T 51 II 

Naisadha.il, 98. 

and the gSIhl of Sitavohana 

atfsra^^qrf^jrfllpfel'WR^: snffitftpfft 5il e *PH5^R 

5SHRI5 — 

qotflSRlfaWT ft eg rpTl qqft I 

^ <n -js? ftsft *tott n 

[ goj: ftmfa: | 

ftftqRft w §«$ ftqi sri nwgqq^: n ] 

G5thSsapta6atJ, VII, 12. 
The unmllana process is best explained in tlie verse of Ralnakara 

3 s *n 3 ^RW 9 i: J i^r: flfitef fw*R*qqt«j[^ n 

Haravijaya, XVI, 65. 

U nmilana is given by Ratnak-ua in another vase also 

s ‘i/fern gvraS&gqi *wJ<4 nmmi^wn I 

arerag^isqfn sw^-ii ftiiSJ^qr ^3 11 

Ibid. XII 30. 

wherein we also get (lie spelling of Bhulamha (arrangement of 
background) of the VSrmdhr.rmottara given is Bhulabha. It is 
from the same poet that we get at the importance of SthSnaka in a 
picture which connects citra closely with Najya. 

ftf%3<qR^facTt: I 

3^1 <q (85: II XXXII 3. 

Practice is all important in producing a good picture and 
we have exhortations for artists to work hard and gam a perfect 
mastery over the brush or chisel as the case may be. The verse 
of the Dharrnasarmabhyudaya 

ftnra g(l: 4jCTi qfeSRt ftrsTTOTg ?i?q«i 1 
rafa arai fcfonfw || IV - 13 

and of the VikramSnkadevacarita 

ggROq 33 ft 31%^ flW I 
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snnRT ll xvm.ep. 

arc all in this str,i:n. The artists with .in excellent practice 
could produce works ol art that were eyed with wonder even by 
art critics and connow>eur$. Expulsion of emotion in picture 
and such other difficult problems engaged the painter. The 
Upamitibhavaprapancakatha says that representation of emotions 
in picture is most ditticult. 

m m, ot-tfr 3i%rmiqi 

swiftenr.’ — jR | ^ ^ PR kiw*R., nR 



Pictures were drawn with such care and exactitude that they were 
suRR«tive o( many things. Just as in the VtdrihasutaltliaSjikS 
we have the picture ol the princess suggesting to the king that it 
was the portrait of an unmarried girl Irotn the arrangement of 
the figure, its dre*>* and so on we have a picture described in the 
Dalukum&racarita wherxin the eleven painter suggests a let about 
the painted lady. 

^/Tl 5# fob'll I rpf 

WRTRWFH ^T6TET< | 

« ^ flWX- 1 '*•« ! gSRF^&sg:, 

aiiPiwfflv.Rpfr ^ r-ti, ^ g^ft;, aRlRfrg^gM^ 
^ dg: f Hiidigfigl ^ zfe: l *i %ri sifidw<iw JRl«fas<to- 
^oat4K5Tflia. i i n(?a «wqi*rxfMi 

o?ni««iww1tram wii 

— ?RI I tfdtnflUJTRi^ra.— arsfoaqigaft- 
RwyagS ifora: ?ua«r?R »ti4t Rrfcnm ft-pRcfl 
^'iirafedi’ — i 



UtiampUhika, Ucchv&sa, VI, p. 167. Kale's edition. 
Another feature in a picture very much admired and sought to be 
retained permanently by painter* in the painting is aujjtrafya. 
Kihdisa speaks highly ol 1 pratyagrav~arofiraga\ The Yasastilaka- 
campu gives that pictures rubbed after being drawn lese their 
lusuc — 
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« rJHl Braftq nf^rf^iqq. | Vo! - ir - p- 146 - 

bu! there also appear to have been pictures drawn in better 
colouri with ci greater permanency of lustre that increased when 
rubbed but was never tost as given in the Pratijfiayaugandhar5- 
vana. 

— . . . a#«n anferaq w §5 * 

qy i jpnfifoifi niTORI & ! 

gq &^ qi W*tf Tit nqifJq st I wqg 

amSwjiR 1 t f? tfl*w I «*!ta 

Rritsft aw* Front «*»3 1 Act 11. 

Even these pictures could be destroyed by an application of 
water— since all these were painted in tempers. Varaana lays 
very great stress on aujjwtlya and holds that PurSnaccMya in 
pictures is a distinct blot. 

ifiq ?K& I 50*1*01%^ I 

4l33qwj tRiPaftOTgfioi | 

g?iuiPra«R\q cm n 

Kavyalankarasiitravrtti, 111. i, 25. 
We have also sonic descriptions in literature of faded pictures on 
broken walls with the layer* crumbling and falling oft every 
moment and cobwebs surrounding them as also cf neglected 3nd 
broken statuettes, etc. The description of deserted Ayodhya in 
the Raghnvariisa from which a few lines can be quoted— 

faaftr: Tnmm-flofi: | 

•i i3i%M -7 $*hi : fowfagas-i II 

sjfiwwtaqsi: 'fiAfffigan: n 

Raghuvaniia. VII, 16-17. 
and of the wasted city of the ogress T3takl in the Janakiharana 
contained in the lines 



qaqfr: sfiftonnR: i 

iwi qni%3: || 

sto Itafar \ 

flsfdfa 3Rdaa°ii II 
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WSft* *£'T q^ftWqiftcTPl II 

qR3fit>i^!nni%9Rw^n: ( 

avfi qqi 'rttgqq. || IV - K56 10 58 - 

arc splendid examples. 

In spile of exhortations addressed to people to learn the 
various arts at least a* hobbies which would help in some emer- 
gency— as in the ease oi the Ptydavas in Virijnmgara— embodied 
in verses like the one of Kscmenilra— 

3nq^l3n3«tg «RS 13 Wf^fHOT: I 
Jjafrafe-W || CfirucaryS. 72. 

we have a number of people ignorant of art and art appreciation. 
A graphic picture o: the way hunters — perfect boors in art appre- 
ciation — appreciate painting' i* found in the humourous verse of 
the Splg&ralilaka of RudrabhaU-j 

fflfflll fliRlWiql ^J7I fptarittll 

«fimf fa wfol «9| JT | 
s?i*t a^iftvnSr siqwiawq raafpifi 

*l<qn$fTOrtf : *5^ aft: m SWel II P- 145. ( k. M.) 

As a contrast to these there are the excellent art critics well versed 
in the science or theory of art and in the practice of it. A study 
of the Citrasutra was compulsory in the case oi all art students as 
we sec from the verse ot the KuUinimata. 

qa%favjRT ***wtfw 3^??n%3 II 

*fft ■q !hI?Tc! rTWC |) 124-5. 

This Citrasutra might be the same as the Ciuasutra in the Visnu- 
dhaimottaru. The conception of Tva;i§, that we saw in the 
Vedas, was ever fresh in the minds of the Silpins and he was 
taken as the model for ail to copy as seen in the line of the 
Yasastilakacampu iq*zfrftq fa-T'Sfi'J (VoJ. I, p. 237). Though 
no book on art written by Tva$|i is available, books by Maya and 
Visva karma are amongst the popular books on art and architec- 
ture. The Yai-tstiUk* quotes from a book on art by PrajSpati — 
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jrawfitaifaf — 

swi Jteratnsf i 

qi i%%g^ g B%a. m ssnwi u v 0 i. 11. P . 112. 

bm unfortunately like many other books that are lost to uS this 
book lingers m its mere name. The great passion for art was such 
in (lie case of the excellent art critics who drank deep at the 
fountain of art knowledge that we have instances as in the case 
of Carudaita where admiration is expressed even for an artistic 
hole created in the wall by a burglar. 

Apart train citras on bhittis, phalakas, putas etc. wc have 
had the Bhautnika-citras of a momentary nature drawn everyday 
with colour powders on the floors, etc. These K$anika-citras 
have been dealt with in detail ir. the NSrada Silpa. In the 
Upamitibhavaprapailcakalha the verandahs of the Jain temple arc 
described ns filled with such patterns and designs of Rangoli. 

SlffOI J1 r 2J: || Prast^va, I, 43. 

• 

These, the modern R;ihgolis (known by that name in Bombay 
Presidency), were known as Rangavallis and arc frequently 
mentioned in literature. 

3f I Yaiastilaka, Vol. I, p. 350 

I Yatattilaka. Vol. I. p. 371. 
qpii&S KTO VWL I Yasatilaka, Vol. II. p. 247. 

Udayasundarikathi, p. 39. 
In the Mrcchakatika there is a description of the process of 
Raftgoli. 

{5fT5S?p(d H d 

Act, IV. 

Mosaicking the floor was also well-known and it was 
permanent Rahgoli. 

Yaiastilaka, Vol. I, p. 24. 




ANTIQUITY AND EVOLUTION OF ART IN INDIA la 



Lettering which today engages the attention of many a 
commercial artist was also a subject of study with the artists in 
Ancient India. Their idea of lettering is well borne oat by the 
numerous descriptions of artistic letter forms in literature. In 
the VasantavilSsamahAkAvya we have the letter described, as 
composing an artistic form, on lines similar to ?ri Harsa's 
description of the same letter in hs N ai$a dh i y u car i to . 

fesfaq; forwr ^ ftsrt ^sisifi fwiq i 

VaunUvilSsa, I, 43. 

There is another artistic description of the inverted form of the 
tetter 3 in the same book. 

«Kirtt$i ^f^?fr^TTBi 5qiRti%r4ig^N i ,b,d - lr * 43 • 
The Aryisaptaiati describe* flower- like patterns of letters (drawn 
like leaves patrikpli). 

^•nf^qr^l aft ai% — 

ftfta wwwmft tftw ^ i 

Thu- we have a rich ai t spirit pervading and permeating the 
land. Paintings and drawings wore not the only products of the 
artists' activity. Sculpture was at the zenith oi perfection. 
Architecture was likewise progressing. In fact it is only is 
handmaids ol architecture that painting .and sculpture have 
developed and shone in any part of the world; and the case lias 
not been different in India. Blmvanelv-ira, Ellora, Mahabali- 
pura. Elephanta, Tan j ore and Madura arc common household 
words connoting the best of India's art. But that is not ali. Allied 
arts like ivory work, wood carving and the rest were equally 
practised with eflicicncy. A portion of the Sane hi tope was in 
fact carved by the ivory workers of Bhi Isa (Vidiii) as we learn 
from the inscription (here. VAmana records likewise in his 
Kavyalankarasutravelti that gem work was cleverly done and 
figures of gods were cut in them according to the intaglio 
process. 

Whrt nfiffi qftqirK qw Hit«qi i 
q <ag qftfflnq>q $ffron%fr «w n Iv - »>• 2 - 
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Such has been the interest and activity in art; and il is all the 
more sorrowful for us al the present day to see the depths ol 
degradation to which art has descended in India — especially 
when we remember that she held the most commanding 
and towering place in the sphere of world culture spreading new 
knowledge in countries far and wide about her as in China and 
Japan; it is to be hoped that bright and golden days for her 
glorious art, suffering frem a temporary eclipse through lethargy 
on the part of its custodians, would dawn ere long, free her from 
her shakier and make stalwarts of her somnolent votaries, great 
and honoured men in the sphere of world's art. 




